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EDUCATION IN THE GENERAL 


MAGAZINES 


Frank LutHer Mort, in his definitive history of 
American magazines,! makes two assumptions about 
their importance: first, on account of their popular 
nature, magazines must keep very close to their public 
and, therefore, catch the slightest nuances of popular 
taste; and, second, magazine files furnish an invaluable 
contemporaneous history of their time. If these two 
assumptions are true, the general magazines offer a 
neglected source of historical information and an al- 
most entirely unexplored field for the study of public 
opinion. Although Mott’s statements lack scientific 
verification, the number and circulation of general 
magazines in the United States warrant the conclusion 
that the general periodical is an important medium 
for the expression and the formation of public opinion 
and a comprehensive record of the lively ideas that 
engage the attention of those who read and write. 
What people say in the pages of the leading period- 
icals is either an expression of public opinion or an 


1F. L. Mott. ‘‘A History of American Magazines, 
1741-1850’? (N. Y.; D. Appleton and Co., 1930). 


JOHN WALTON 


QUEENS COLLEGE, 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAR. 


attempt to influence public opinion; it is either an 
interpretation of what has happened or a prophecy 
of what should or will happen. Furthermore, the 
opinions expressed in the magazines are more timely 
than those found in books, and they are not so ephe- 
meral as those published in newspapers. But, notwith- 
standing the obvious importance of the general maga- 
zines as a source of information on social trends, there 
has been a suprisingly small amount of research that 
has utilized them. Even the recent activity in the 
analysis of the content of mass communications has 
emphasized other media—the newspaper, the radio, 
the sereen—in preference to the magazine. This ap- 
parent neglect, together with the conviction that the 
general magazine is an important source of informa- 
tion on the intellectual and social life in the United 
States, has been responsible for this investigation? of 


2 ‘Major Emphases in Education in a Selected List of 
General Periodicals, 1928-1947’’ (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation in education in the Johns Hopkins University 
Library, Baltimore, Md.). 
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the writing on education that has been published in 
the leading magazines. The purpose of this paper is 
to give an over-all view of the nature of the writing 
on education that appeared in a selected list of gen- 
eral periodicals between 1927 and 1948. First, how- 
ever, a brief description of the procedures used in the 
selection and the analysis of the periodical literature 
on education is necessary. 

Since it was impossible to include all the magazines, 
four criteria were arbitrarily adopted for the purpose 
of limiting the number to manageable size. These 
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marized in as few words or sentences as possible, \, 
attempt was made to discover hidden meanings, {, 
detect propaganda, or to determine whether the jp. 
formation was accurate or not. 

The total volume of writing comprised 1,813 articles 
Viewed en masse, this volume of educational literatur, 
presents certain significant characteristics which ar, 
described below. The first striking feature of the 
material is the variation in the number of articles tha; 
appeared from year to year. As can readily be ob. 
served from Table I, the three peak years were 1928, 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF ARTICLES ON EDUCATION BY YEARS 











116 132 142 109 82 71 91 80 82 


19 97 97 99 73 60 48 71 





criteria were as follows: (1) only magazines of gen- 
eral content were included; (2) all magazines were 
recommended by the American Library Association for 
small libraries where the budget permitted the inclu- 
sion of only the important ones; (3) each magazine 
had to have a record of continuous publication for the 
20-year period; and (4) news and picture magazines 
were excluded. From the resulting list the follow- 
ing 16 magazines were arbitrarily selected: American 
Magazine, American Mercury, Atlantic Monthly, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Christian Century, Collier’s, 
Commonweal, Country Gentleman, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Harper’s, Ladies Home Journal, Nation, New 
Republic, Reader’s Digest, Saturday Evening Post, 
and the Yale Review. This list is not considered a 
representative sample of all the magazines published 
in the United States. Rather it stands as a list of 
well-known magazines that are worthy of study, not 
for what they represent, but for what they are in 
their own right—major cultural and social forces in 
American life. 

All the articles on education published in the maga- 
zines listed above from 1927 to 1948 were read and 
classified into descriptive categories. The analysis of 
the material proceeded on an impressionistic basis, 
although an attempt was made to be as objective as 
possible. As each article was read it was classified as 
to the level of education, t.e., higher, secondary, ele- 
mentary, or any combination of these levels, to which 
it referred. After the first 500 articles were read, 
each article was given a further classification in terms 
of the area of education with which it dealt. These 
areas were designated as philosophy, administration, 
curriculum, teachers, students, athletics, and miscel- 
laneous topics, such as adult education and guidance. 
After these two general classifications were made, the 
obvious and manifest content of the articles was sum- 


1929, and 1930. The low year was 1944, when the 
number of articles was approximately one third of 
what it was in the peak year of 1930. During the 
years when the war and the depression were events of 
compelling interest, the number of articles on educa- 
tion declined, and during the years of peace and pros- 
perity, the amount of writing on education increased, 

Classification of the articles in terms of the levels 
of education reveals a second significant characteristic 
of the volume of writing as a whole. The most promi- 
nent feature of the data shown in Table II is the pre- 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF ARTICLES ON EDUCATION BY LEVELS 








Higher education 
Secondary education 
Elementary education 
More than one level 





ponderance of the writing on higher education. 
Shown in terms of percentages, the number of articles 
devoted exclusively to the three levels of education 
are: higher education, 17 per cent; secondary educa- 
tion, 7 per cent; elementary education, 5 per cent. 
The remaining 18 per cent were concerned with more 
than one level. Thirty-five of the 315 articles dealing 
with more than one level were concerned with higher 
education. Actually, therefore, 72 per cent of the 
articles have some direct bearing on the activities of 
higher education. 

The reasons for this overwhelming interest in higher 
education are not easily determined. They arise from 
a complex of social and cultural factors in American 
life that has created within the democratic framework 
a great respect for college education and college life. 
The glamour of college life provides a culturally re- 
spectable antidote for a highly materialistic civiliza- 
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tion. If the assumption is correct that the general 
magazines reflect public interest and ideals, one should 
not be surprised to find higher education a popular 
topic for discussion in a society that is making a great 
effort to extend the possibility of collegiate education 
to an ever increasing number of people. 

More concrete reasons that offer a partial explana- 
tion for the fact that the preponderance of the writ- 
ing on education in the general magazines deals with 
higher education can be found in the nature of the 
writing itself. Nearly one fourth of the articles were 
devoted to athletics, and 81 per cent of these articles 
deal with college football. In addition to the articles 
dealing directly with education in institutions of col- 
legiate rank, 42 articles on adult education have been 
classified in the category of higher education, regard- 
less of actual level of instruction. Thus college foot- 
ball, with 348 articles to its credit, and adult education, 
with 42 articles, account for a significant segment of 
the total number of articles. But with the articles on 
these two subjects removed from consideration, the 
amount of writing on higher education is still greater 
than that on the other two levels combined. With the 
390 articles subtracted from the total of 1,277, there 
are still 887 articles devoted exclusively to higher edu- 
cation as contrasted with 221 dealing with the other 
two levels. 

Since the reasons for this tremendous interest in 
higher education are not apparent in the writing 
itself, three hypotheses are suggested here as further 
explanation. The first of these possible explanations 
is that, since the authors of the articles have closer 
and more recent ties with higher education than with 
any other level, they are more likely to write about 
higher education. The education of the authors is in- 
dicated by the fact that the great majority of them 
were professional writers, college presidents, and col- 
lege professors. 

The second hypothesis arises out of the fact that 
nearly one half of all the authors were professional 
writers. Since these writers, theoretically at least, 
would write about any subject that was in demand, we 
are led to the belief that the editors of the magazines 
were more interested in the activities of higher educa- 
tion than in those of any other level. The editors, in 
their preference for articles of this kind, may be re- 
fleeting the preference of their readers. While there 
is no way of knowing from the evidence available 
here what the educational level of the readers of edu- 
cational articles is, a recent survey revealed that 86 
per cent of college graduates read the general periodi- 
eals regularly, as compared with 68 per cent of high- 
school graduates, and 41 per cent of grade-school grad- 
uates. However, the noncollege group is vastly in the 
majority, and it is quite conceivable that many in this 
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group are as much interested in reading about the 
activities connected with higher education as are the 
college graduates.° 

The third hypothesis is based on the nature of the 
magazines selected for study. Since the large number 
of articles on higher education is explained in part 
by the amount of writing on athletics, the inclusion of 
Collier’s and the Saturday Evening Post, where most 
of these articles appeared, greatly increased the num- 
ber of articles on higher education. Also included 
were magazines of a relatively high literary and intel- 
lectual level such as the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, 
Yale Review, Nation, New Republic, Commonweal, 
and the Christian Century. The data in Table III 
show that these magazines had a larger number of 
articles on higher education than did Better Homes 
and Gardens, Good Housekeeping, and the Ladies 
Home Journal. No assumption can be made that a 
different group of magazines would have given dif- 
ferent results, but in this investigation, the two popu- 
lar weeklies, with their interest in collegiate athletics, 
and the more intellectual of the popular magazines, 
with their interest in the purposes and aims of higher 
education, account for a large share of the writing 
on education. 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF ARTICLES ON EDUCATION BY 
MAGAZINES AND LEVELS 
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The classification of the articles by levels of educa- 
tion reveals another significant aspect: the latter half 
of the 20-year period saw a greater proportion of the 
total amount of writing devoted to secondary educa- 
tion. The data presented in Table IV show two 
things: first, there is an increase in the number of 
articles dealing exclusively with secondary education; 
and, second, there is an increase in the number of those 

3P, F. Lazarsfeld and P. Kendall. ‘‘The Communica- 
tions Behavior of the Average American’’ in Wilbur 


Schramm, ‘‘Mass Communications,’’ the University of 
Tlinois Press, 1949, Urbana, p. 395. 
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TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF ARTICLES ON EDUCATION BY LEVELS AND YEARS 








Level 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 





Higher 92 
Secondary 4 3 
menage seeata 2 9 11 
ore than 
one level 18 20-26 


100 102 
3 ‘ 





dealing with more than one level. In 1947, when there 
was an unprecedented number of articles on more than 
one level, all 31 of these articles gave some attention to 
secondary education. This trend in the magazines 
toward a greater interest in secondary education can 
be explained by the crisis in public education immedi- 
ately after the war. There was a concerted effort by 
educational organizations to influence public opinion 
in the direction of a more sympathetic consideration 
of the problems of the public schools. Also, friends 
of education, not necessarily connected with any edu- 
cational institution or organization, wrote about the 
critical situation in the public schools. Both profes- 
sional organizations, such as the National Education 
Association, and public-spirited citizens, such as Doro- 
thy Thompson, tried to create a public awareness of 
the problems and the needs of the schools. 

The third characteristic of the total volume of writ- 
ing to be noted in this paper is the relative number of 
articles devoted to each of the major areas in educa- 
tion. Since some of the articles were classified in 
more than one area, the total number of articles in 
each area for each year will at least equal and, in 
several years, will exceed the totals listed for each 
year in Table I. 


school and community, higher education for women, 
guidance, propaganda and indoctrination, racial dis- 
crimination, nursery schools, and many other miscel- 
laneous topics. The number of articles in the mis- 
cellaneous category suggests that the traditional areas 
of philosophy, administration, curriculum, teachers, 
and students do not provide adequate descriptive cate- 
gories for the varied and multiplying functions of 
modern education. 

While the number of articles devoted to athletics 
was greater than the number dealing with any other 
area—429, or nearly 24 per cent of the total—356, or 
more than 80 per cent of these, were published in 
Collier’s and the Saturday Evening Post. Thus the 
elimination of these two popular, national weeklies 
from the list of magazines would have altered the 
results tremendously. Perhaps, the argument could 
be sustained that no study involving the leading gen- 
eral periodicals could afford to overlook these two 
popular weeklies, but, without attempting to justify 
the inclusion of these magazines, this paper merely 
reports the fact that 82 per cent of the total number 
of educational articles in Collier’s and 51 per cent of 
those in the Saturday Evening Post were concerned 
with the athletic activities of educational institutions. 


TABLE V 
NUMBER OF ARTICLES ON EDUCATION BY MAJOR AREAS AND YEARS 








Area 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1982 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947Total 
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The most frequently discussed area is athletics, and, 
if miscellaneous topics are omitted from considera- 
tion, philosophy of education ranks second. The 
other areas were discussed in the following order of 
frequency : curriculum, students, teachers, and admin- 
istration. A word of explanation should be given 
here about the miscellaneous category. In this classi- 
fication are all the articles dealing with educational 
institutions, adult education, the financial support of 
education, tests and measurements, atypical children, 


Since these two magazines attempt to appeal to popu- 
lar interest, the editors must be convinced that their 
readers, both actual and potential, are more interested 
in school and college athletics than in any other phase 
of education. 

The second most frequently discussed phase of edu- 
cation was its nature, purposes, and aims. Within 
this general area, the issue that received the greatest 
attention was one of the most persistent questions of 
education, and one that some professional educators 
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have considered obsolete—Should education be pri- 
marily intellectual and cultural or practical and voca- 
tional? The writing was predominantly in favor of 
the intellectual and cultural concept. Whereas 97 
articles expressed the opinion that the primary pur- 
pose of education is the training of the intellect, only 
40 articles stressed the vocational function of the 
schools. The most vigorous and well-defined expres- 
sion of the value of intellectual training was that of 
President Hutchins of the University of Chicago. Of 
the 42 articles discussing the theory that the educa- 
tional process consists of the training of the intelli- 
gence—16 of which were written by Hutchins him- 
self—all but nine gave unqualified approval to 
Hutchins’s educational philosophy. 

Articles on the philosophy of education appeared in 
all the magazines, and while the Atlantic Monthly led 
all the other magazines with 51 articles, the popular 
Reader’s Digest was second with 44 articles, Harper’s 
was third with 33 articles, and the Saturday Evening 
Post ranked fourth with 30. The magazines with the 
smallest number of articles on the philosophy of 


Shorter Papers. 
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education were Collier’s and Better Homes and Gar- 
dens with four each. 

In summary, the literature on education in this 
selected list of general periodicals showed the follow- 
ing outstanding characteristics: first, the amount of 
writing on education tended to increase during periods 
of peace and prosperity and to decline during years 
of war and depression; second, 70 per cent of all the 
articles on education were concerned exclusively with 
higher education; third, athletics was the most fre- 
quently discussed activity in education, albeit the 
articles on this topic appeared for the most part in 
only two of the magazines; and, four, philosophy of 
education ranked second in frequency of discussion 
with the predominate conception of education being 
the training of the intelligence. These general facts, 
obtained from a source as prominent in the social and 
intellectual life of the nation as the leading general 
magazines, provide a new and valid insight into the 
character of American thought, particularly as it is 
concerned with the activities, the problems, and the 
purposes of education. 





SPORTS AND THE PUBLIC MIND 


S. L. Pressey anp W. E. Crates 
The Ohio State University 


THE school surely should take account broadly of 
the society in which young people live and especially 
note those elements in the culture which have appeal 
for them and also continue of interest into adult life. 
Agencies of mass education, such as newspapers, are 
presumably sensitive to such interests and also forma- 
tive of them. 

Studies of reader interest in newspapers show 
sports news high in the interests of boys and men. 
Such news may stimulate participation in sports. 
Probably even more it arouses and maintains interest 
of the spectator type and advertises both professional 
and academic spectacular sports. There may often 
not even be that contact; as with professional base- 
ball, millions may only read or hear on the radio of 
the games and talk of the outcomes. 

All this seems so much a part of the American way 
of life that it tends to be taken for granted. However, 
a little questioning of old people or glancing over 
old newspapers raises the question as to whether most 
of this concern with sports may really be compara- 
tively new. To obtain some systematic evidence in 
this matter, a survey was made of the space given to 
sports news in samplings at approximately twenty- 


five-year intervals over a century from 1850 to 1950. 
Partly in the Ohio State University Library and 
partly in the State Archaeological Library also on 
campus, extensive files of newspapers were fortunately 
available, either in the original or micro-film. Two 
newspapers were sampled, The New York Times and 
a Columbus newspaper with a long history—The Ohio 
State Journal. Copies for the month of September 
were looked over, this month being chosen as a time 
when no sport such as collegiate football might 
monopolize or exaggerate attention to sports, and a 
variety of such interests might appear. Space was 
measured in columns of text and attention to sports 
in terms of percentage so used of total space in each 
issue, exclusive of advertisement. The following chart 
summarizes the situation. 

The New York Times shows a regular progress from 
the brief mention of a yacht race in 1851 to a rela- 
tively conservative but yet sizable general sports cov- 
erage in this noted metropolitan paper in 1950. For 
The Ohio State Journal results were secured begin- 
ning in 1875, when sports reporting was negligible. 
However, by 1900 the increase in sports space is 
marked with a substantial gain in 1925 and yet more 
in 1949, to a total of 23 per cent. Clearly the Journal, 
serving almost exclusively local interests in a medium- 
sized midwestern city, considers sports news to have 
great and increasing reader appeal. Almost a quarter 
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of all space goes to sports even in a month when, in 
contrast to the later autumn in this “football mad” 
city, sports have not yet reached their maximum of 
local involvement. 

The New York Times sports material was not 
analyzed, but a rough classification of the sports news 
was made for the local paper. Here the most notable 
change has been the emergence of marked interest in 
collegiate sports in 1925 and 1949 and the space given 
to secondary-school sports in this last year. Later 
in the autumn and during the winter basket-ball 
season, space given to high-school sports increases. 
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CHART 1: Increase in newspaper space given to sports 
news in a New York and a Columbus, Ohio, newspaper; 
also increase in collegiate and secondary-school sports 
news in the latter. 


In short, the present great attention to sports is 
largely a development since the turn of the century, 
with secondary-school athletics breaking into print 
primarily in the past 25 years. The hot breath of 
newspaper publicity on high-school events is largely 
a new thing, but is growing, with high-school stadia, 
night games, bands, drum majorettes, and other para- 
phernalia of the athletic spectacle. 

Surely the desirability of these trends is question- 
able. The above chart emphasizes both their size and 
their recency. Educational leadership should not be 
entirely helpless in the face of them. What might be 
done? <A broader survey might have shown also 
trends of more value which might be supported. Per- 
haps the newspapers are now more adequate than in 
1850 in their discussion of public affairs and science, 
perhaps now often mention the scientific and literary 
as well as the athletic accomplishments of our uni- 
versities. A more diverse newsworthiness of our 
schools might be sought. But these questions go be- 
yond the scope of this brief paper. It seeks only to 
give a sample of present trends. If they are thus 
recent, they should be modifiable. 
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SIMPLICUS LIKES THE NEW APPROACH 


W. W. PARKER 


President, Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau 


Persons of the Dialogue: Perplexides; Simplicus; 
Frustratious, 
Scene: The steps of the Public Library. 

Perplexides. Here we are again. And I imagine 
it’s not without significance that our paths cross at 
the portals of the library, where books are made avail- 
able to curious minds. 

Simplicus. Hail Gentlemen! May we not hope 
that we are men of curious minds. It may be that 
our meeting at the library creates a presumption in 
our favor, 

Frustratious. Greetings and best wishes. It 
pleases me to see you, my friends, with books under 
your arms. I am glad I am not caught empty-handed. 

Sim. Not desiring to be too inquisitive, may I in- 
quire what you “gentlemen and scholars” have been 
reading. 

Per. I am returning to the library T. S. Eliot’s 
“Notes Towards the Definition of Culture.” 

Sim. And you, Frustratious? 

Frus. I have been reading from several sources 
something of the organization, the philosophy, the 
objectives, and the procedures of UNESCO. 

Sim. Your pursuits must have proved engaging. 
Overstreet’s “The Mature Mind” has been my most 
recent pabulum. 

Frus. I am impressed by the prodigious undertak- 
ing involved in the approach of UNESCO to the cur- 
ing of the world’s principal ills. 

Per. Can you tell us, Frustratious, in a word what 
UNESCO proposes? 

Frus. No. Not ina word. It would require many 
words. It states its purpose broadly thus: “To con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting collabora- 
tion among nations through education, science, and 
culture.” There are thirteen procedures involved in 
its basic program. There are thirty freedoms and 
rights enumerated in its declaration of human rights. 

Sim. Peace. Security. What fine words. Con- 
summations devoutly sought. 

Frus. Do you notice, Perplexides, that a reliance 
of UNESCO seems to be upon culture, the concept 
that your author, Mr. Eliot, undertakes to define? 

Per. Quite true. “Undertakes” is well chosen. 
His title modestly suggests the difficulty of definition 
when broad abstractions are involved. Culture is not 
the possession of a class but of a whole society. 

Sim. Peace. Security. Collaboration among na- 
tions. Collaboration through education, science, and 
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mlture. Are science and education, or the fruits of 
wience and education, elements of culture? 


Frus. O yes. I think so. 

Per. Peace and security through the interaction 
of cultures? 

Sim. How remote are peace and security if the 
reliance must be upon the glacial movement of the 
everal cultures of the world? How long will it take? 
Nobody knows. A hundred years? A mil- 
nium? But other approaches have failed. And 
they have a long record of failure. The traditional 
uethod of shoot and treat is worse than sterile. 

Per. Is it that collaboration among nations in 
matters of culture will tend to bring about the better 
“understanding” that we prate so much about? 

Sim. It was not a lack of understanding that pre- 
cipitated either the First or the Second World War. 
Probably a perfect understanding on the part of each 
side as to what the other was up to was the immediate 
eause. I doubt that they misunderstood one another. 

Frus. You confuse me. After all the talk about 
misunderstanding leading to war, now comes Sim- 
plicus saying that understandings precipitate war. 

Per. I suppose we are not opposing any attempts 
to achieve a greater and greater common denominator 
among national cultures, are we? 

Sim. and Frus. O no! 

Sim. We simply wonder if this is to be the main 
reliance. How many bloody battlefields, or rather 
how many pulverized cities, lie between here and peace 
and security ? 

Per, Are we to wait for a classless world society 
brought about by the implementation of the Ruskinian 
doctrine of the cultivated taste? We belong, you 
know, to the same class with the man who enjoys the 
same things we do. 

Sim. All this in a world half-illiterate and half- 
starved? Peace. Security. International collabora- 
tion through education, scienee—culture. Did you 
say a millenium, Frustratious? 

Frus. Let’s not organize any Schopenhauer clubs, 
Gentlemen. 

Per. and Sim. No! 
thing. Heavens no! 

Per. Machinery will not do the job. 

Sim. Before we separate, my friends, may I recom- 
mend for your reading Overstreet’s “The Mature 
Mind.” It is, it seems to me, suggestive of a con- 
tributing solution to the problem that on a number 
_of oceasions has perplexed us. 

Frus. Are you about to spawn a panacea? 

Sim. As easy as that is, no. But there may be a 
practical implication in what Mr. Overstreet quotes 
G. B. Chisholm as saying: “So far in the history of 
the world there have never been enough mature people 


Frus. 


No! Let’s not organize any- 
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in the right places.” Is it possible that the solution 
of our problem lies in having more grown-up people 
in responsible positions? 

Per. Sounds like a new diagnosis. 

Sim. The mature-immature concept of the present- 
day psychologist as opposed to the good-bad and the 
knowledge-ignorance theories seems to give promise. 
Overstreet puts it pointedly when he says: “It is this 
insight—that the evil men do is the evil of their im- 
maturity—that may yet save the world.” 

Triple Chorus. “Enough mature people in the 
right places.” 


RESULTS OF STUDY ABROAD: JAPANESE 
STUDENTS IN AMERICA, 1865-1885 


Rosert §. SCHWANTES 
Harvard University 


INTERNATIONAL exchange of students is largely an 
act of faith; its ultimate results lie too far in the 
future for accurate evaluation. The direct effect of 
education abroad lasts throughout the life of the re- 
cipients, and the indirect influence may persist for 
several generations. 

A study of the earliest Japanese students in 
America, part of wider research on our cultural rela- 
tions with Japan, offers some historical perspective 
to this problem of evaluation. By extensive search of 
school and college catalogues names were collected of 
231 Japanese who engaged in formal study in the 
United States between 1865 and 1885. It was possible 
to trace the later careers of 152 (65 per cent) of these 
in alumni publications and Japanese biographical dic- 
tionaries. After their return to Japan 118 (51 per 
cent) occupied positions of responsibility and influ- 
ence in government, academic, and business life. 

The active role of the Japanese government in send- 
ing young men (and a few women) abroad to learn 
new ideas and techniques undoubtedly contributed 
heavily to the high percentage of material successes. 
Students were given subsidies of $1,000 a year, and 
many held contracts for subsequent official service. 
They could apply their new knowledge immediately to 
the problems of the rapidly changing Japanese society, 
and education in a foreign country often proved a 
passkey to an illustrious career. Seldom did they ex- 
perience the suspicion and indifference that greeted 
the first young Chinese educated in America.’ 

Many of the returned Japanese naturally entered 
teaching and educational administration. Toyama 
Masakazu? (Michigan ’76), Yamakawa Kenjiré (Yale 

17. E. LaFargue. ‘‘China’s First Hundred’’ (Pull- 
man, Wash., 1942). 


2 Numes are given in Japanese order, surname followed 
by personal name. 
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’75), and Matsui Naokichi (Columbia and Yale) be- 
came presidents of Tékyé Imperial University; and 
Yamakawa also headed Kyishi Imperial University. 
Niishima JO (Amherst ’70) founded the Ddoshisha, 
Japan’s leading Christian college. Fukuzawa Ichitard 
(Oberlin and Cornell) succeeded his father as pro- 
prietor of Keid University; and the other great pri- 
vate institution, Waseda, was headed from 1898 to 
1908 by Hatoyama Kazuo, a graduate of Columbia 
and Yale law schools. Japan’s leading normal school 
was directed by Isawa Shiji and Takamine Hideo, 
fresh from study of teacher education at Bridgewater 
(Mass.), and Oswego (N. Y.). Kanda Naibu (Am- 
herst ’79) and Nakashima Rikizd (Western Reserve 
’84, Yale Graduate School) were outstanding in a 
long list of inspiring and influential teachers. 

Entrance to the government bureaucracy was direct 
and easy, advancement rapid. Megata Tanetard 
(Harvard Law School ’74) rose from director of the 
Tax Bureau in the Ministry of Finance to become a 
member of the House of Peers and finally a Privy 
Councillor. Two graduates of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute became president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of the Imperial Government Railways. The 
employment of returned students in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States is particularly striking. 
Mori Arinori, Yoshida Kiyonari, Kurino Shinichiré, 
Komura Jutaré, Chinda Sutemi, and Saté Aimaro 
were all chiefs of mission in Washington; and several 
others served on the legation staff. Komura also 
headed the peace delegation at Portsmouth at the end 
of the Russo-Japanese War. 

Japanese business was then too undeveloped to offer 
many opportunities to men with advanced education 
abroad. Dan Takuma, for example, spent the first 
five years after his return from M. I. T. as a teacher 
and the next four as an official mining engineer, until 
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the government’s sale of the Miike coal field to th, 
Mitsui firm gave him the connection which enabled hj, 
to become general manager of one of Japan’s larges 
industrial and financial combines. With the exception 
of Kushida Manzo (Pennsylvania ’90), who became 
chairman of the board of the great Mitsubishi firm, 
those who did enter business had training in |ay 
or engineering rather than economics or commerce, 

What became of the 45 per cent for whom no bio. 
graphical data were found? Some undoubtedly died 
young, for the combination of changed environmen; 
and intensive study took a heavy toll. A considerab, 
number were young samurai collected from all oye; 
Japan and sent abroad early in the eighteen-seventies 
as a token of political unification. Since most had 
never studied English, they sat in American school. 
rooms with the youngest children. Recalled in 1873 
by a change in policy, they achieved at most only loca! 
importance. Thereafter the government wisely sent 
out only those who had passed severe scholastic and 
physical examinations. 

The value of the men trained in the United States 
to Japanese society is clear; their role in Japanese. 
American relations is much harder to assess. Most 
Americans looked upon the students as curiosities and 
confused them with the Chinese; a few took the op. 
portunity to learn from them something about Japan. 
Extended firsthand experience of American life en. 
abled the 200 students to interpret to their families, 
friends, and associates our attitudes, ideas, and cul- 
ture. Many revived and strengthened pleasant memo- 
ries by active participation in organizations like the 
Friends of America, the America-Japan Society, and 
the Harvard Club of Japan. If mutual understand- 
ing was promoted, if both countries gained something, 
then one may say that the goal of student exchange 
had been attained. 





THE SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS OF 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN IN 
1930 AND 1949 


Grorce J. DupycHa 
Ripon (Wis.) College 


As Americans we pride ourselves on the tremendous 
advances we have made in material culture in the 
past several decades. But though there has been 
progress in cultural thinking, the need for further 
progress remains great. Many people continue to be 
strongly resistant to change, particularly when the 
change pertains to ideas that were fixed early in child- 
hood and that have an emotional tone. Superstitious 


beliefs are of this sort. Reasoning logically, and with 
considerable faith in the effectiveness of the educative 
process, one is quite likely to suppose that twelve 
years of continuous schooling eradicates most, if not 
all, of the false ideas that children acquire from ear- 
lier generations. Unfortunately, published reports 
dealing with the beliefs of students have not supported 
this view. Even in such select groups as college fresh- 
men and college seniors the author found that more 
students accept various superstitious beliefs than we 
think. 

In September, 1929, the author? asked all the fresh- 
men who were matriculated at Ripon College to in- 


1G. J. Dudycha. ScHoon anp Socrery, 1930, 32, 67 f. 
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dicate their responses to a list of 25 propositions that 
listed popular superstitions and other false ideas that 
are commonly held. Since the results obtained for the 
98 freshmen tested in 1929 proved interesting, the 
author? made arrangements to examine the super- 
stitious beliefs of a much larger group of freshmen in 
September, 1930. The 853 freshmen who entered six 
mid-western, liberal-arts colleges that fall indicated 
their beliefs concerning the same list of 25 proposi- 
tions used the year before. 

The purpose of the present article is to make a com- 
parison between the superstitious beliefs of 266 fresh- 
men who entered college in September, 1949, with the 
beliefs of the 853 freshmen who were matriculated in 
September, 1930. In the 19 years that separate 
the two groups examined, has a substantial advance 
been made in the teaching done in our schools so that 
superstitious beliefs are less likely to be held today 
than formerly? The results presented here throw 
some light on this question. 

The same procedure was used in testing the 1930 
and the 1949 freshmen. Each student was given a 
mimeographed list of the 25 superstitious beliefs. 
These statements are listed in Table I. To the right 
of the statement of each proposition were five groups 
of parentheses labeled from left to right A, B, C, D, 
and E. The list of statements was prefaced with the 
following instructions: 


Opposite each of the following propositions make a 
cross (x) in one of the five columns, according to your 
belief. 

Under A if you implicitly believé. 

Under B if you are inclined to believe, but doubt. 

Under C if you do not know whether you believe or 
do not believe (noncommittal). 

Under D if you are inclined to disbelieve and doubt. 

Under E if you absolutely do not believe. 


Thus any one of five possible answers could be given 
to each proposition. The students were urged to in- 
dicate their belief concerning each proposition with- 
out exception and’ were assured that their responses 
would be held in confidence. Since this questionnaire 
was given to freshmen during their orientation period, 
along with other psychological and educational tests, 
it is quite likely that they responded to it as something 
that was to be marked honestly and with consideration. 
This judgment seems to be confirmed by the distribu- 
tion of the responses on the individual papers. Since 
the students appeared to co-operate well in this study, 
we can assume that the results presented here do rep- 
resent the verbal attitudes of the college freshmen 
who responded. 

In general, the extent to which the 1949 freshmen 


2G. J. Dudycha. Jl. of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1933, 27, 457 ff. 
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TABLE I 


List OF SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESPONSES OF 1949 COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
INDICATED BY PER CENT (266 cases) 





Propositions >» Ba. DS 





1. A task begun on Friday is doomed 

errr tr ree 00 00 00 03 97 
2. If an expectant mother sees a 

person with a birthmark, her 

child will also have a birthmark 00 00 00 03 97 
8. One who breaks a mirror has 


seven years of bad luck ...... 00 O1 O1 O04 94 
4. Friday the thirteenth always 
OS hh. Oe 00 02 O02 O58 91 


5. The position of the planets at the 
time of one’s birth determines 
one’s character and fortune .. 00 01 04 O8 87 
The ouija board gives correct an- 
swers to unsolved problems ... 00 01 05 O06 88 
It is possible to communicate with 
departed spirits ............. 00 O1 05 OT 87 
Fortune tellers can predict one’s 
TUTUTE 20. 0c cee eececccccccces 00 03 03 OTF 87 
Finding a horseshoe brings good 
1a aig la i ia a ae 01 03 038 O06 87 
10. An expectant mother by fixing her 
mind on a subject can influence 
the character of her unborn 
eee Sink wine ied oat amie 02 01 03 O98 85 


02 00 05 O08 85 


oP? 7.2 


dow 
12. The ‘humber seven is the perfect 


ER a ef 02 01 06 04 87 
13. The lines in the palm of the hand 
indicate one’s future ......... 00 03 05 10 82 


14. It is well to tap on wood after 

boasting of one’s good fortune 01 04 O08 05 82 
15. A left-handed person should be 

taught to use his right hand .. 03 05 10 09 73 
16. A person who avoids another's 

gaze is dishonest ............ 01 05 12 14 68 
17. The shape and prominences of the 

head indicate one’s character .. 02 06 14 13 65 
18. Very intelligent children are usu- 

ally very weak physically .... 02 10 09 17 62 
19. The children of first cousins are 

always feebleminded ......... 03 12 13 138 59 
20. One can estimate very accurately 

an individual's intelligence by 


looking at his face .......... 02 15 11 20 52 
21. Men are more intelligent than 

WN 55 nk 4 6 Shes wake as 04 O8 24 O8 56 
22. An artistic nature is indicated by 

long, slender hands .......... 03 14 #14 17 52 
23. Man’s behavior is always guided 


DEN Gc vddegebevodadcées.' 07 15 23 14 41 
24. The world is slowly growing cold 10 07 29 15 39 
25. One mind can communicate to an- 

other by telepathy, that is, 

without the use of signs or 

Cs nad etna sieeew<es 11 22 11 24 382 





disbelieved the various superstitious beliefs is quite 
similar to the extent of disbelief indicated by the 1930 
freshmen. This conclusion is based on the correlation 
between the percentage of 1949 freshmen who abso- 
lutely disbelieved and were inclined to disbelieve and 
doubt each proposition with the percentage of 1930 
freshmen who marked each statement D and E. Since 
the obtained coefficient of correlation is .85 with a 
probable error of .037, we must conclude that the two 
groups of freshmen resemble each other quite closely 
in the extent to which they disbelieve the 25 super- 
stitious beliefs. 

There is a second way in which the two groups of 
freshmen can be compared, namely, in terms of the 
percentage of the 25 propositions that were believed 
or disbelieved, on the average, by each student. Tak- 
ing the group as a whole, each of the 853 freshmen 
tested in 1930 implicitly believed, on the average, 7 
per cent of the superstitious beliefs; each was inclined 
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to believe 7 per cent; each was noncommittal on 14 
per cent, was inclined to disbelieve 8 per cent, and 
absolutely disbelieved 64 per cent. Likewise, each of 
the 266 freshmen tested in 1949 implicitly believed, 
on the average, 2 per cent of the superstitious beliefs; 
each was inclined to believe about 6 per cent, was 
noncommittal on 9 per cent, was inclined to disbelieve 
10 per cent, and absolutely disbelieved slightly more 
than 73 per cent. 

Converting these percentages into the number of 
propositions that each student believed and disbe- 
lieved, we find that each of the 1930 freshmen marked, 
on the average, nearly two propositions A, nearly 
two B, three and a half C, two D, and sixteen E. 
Similarly each of the 1949 freshmen marked about 
half a proposition A, one and a half B, two C, two 
and a half D, and slightly more than eighteen E. 
These data again indicate the similarity between the 
two groups, but they also show that the 1949 fresh- 
men show somewhat stronger disbelief than the 1930 
freshmen do. 

The third evidence of similarity between the 1930 
and 1949 freshmen is the order in which the two 
groups ranked the 25 superstitious beliefs. The ob- 
tained rank-order correlation is .85. This was ob- 
tained by correlating the rank order of each state- 
ment, as determined by the 1930 freshmen, with the 
rank order given to each statement by the 1949 fresh- 
men. The rank order of each statement was deter- 
mined by weighting the percentages of belief and 
disbelief as follows: The percentage of freshmen 
marking a proposition A was given a weight of minus 
two, the percentage marking a proposition B a weight 
of minus one, C zero, D plus one, and E plus two. 
These weighted values were cumulated for each propo- 
sition, and the proposition with the highest positive 
value (greatest disbelief) was placed first in the list, 
and so on down to the one with the lowest value (least 
disbelief) which was twenty-fifth in the list. The 
most outstanding shifts in rank order from 1930 to 
1949 were: “An expectant mother by fixing her mind 
on a subject can influence the character of her un- 
born child” and “The shape and prominences of the 
head indicate one’s character,” which were placed 
higher in the list (disbelieved more) by the 1949 fresh- 
men, and “The lines in the palm of the hand indicate 
one’s future” and “It is well to tap on wood after 
boasting of one’s good fortune,” which were placed 
lower in the list by the 1949 freshmen with but a 
negligible difference in extent of disbelief between the 
two groups. 

There is only one statement out of the 25 for 
which the percentages of belief and disbelief for the 
1949 freshmen are reliably different from those for 
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the 1930 freshmen.2 This proposition is: “An ex- 
pectant mother by fixing her mind on a subject can 
influence the character of her unborn child.” Whereas 
the 1930 freshmen placed this statement twentieth in 
their list and only 54 per cent of them disbelieved it 
or were inclined to disbelieve it, the 1949 freshmen 
placed it tenth in the list and 94 per cent of them dis- 
believed it or were inclined to disbelieve it. Another 
statement, closely related to this one, “If an expectant 
mother sees a person with a birthmark, her child will 
also have a birthmark,” was marked D or E by 100 
per cent of the 1949 freshmen, whereas 87 per cent of 
the 1930 freshmen rejected or were inclined to reject 
it. Although this difference is not completely reliable, 
there are 97 chances in 100 that there is a true differ- 
ence, 

There are two other propositions for which the dif- 
ferences between the two groups are nearly reliable, 
that is 99 chances in 100 of a true difference. These 
are: “A snake never dies until after sundown,” and 
“The shape and prominences of the head indicate one’s 
character.” Whereas 67 per cent of the 1930 fresh- 
men marked this statement D or E, 93 per cent of the 
1949 freshmen marked the same statement D or E. 
As for the second statement, 49 per cent of the 1930 
freshmen rejected or were inclined to reject it, and 78 
per cent of the 1949 freshmen marked it D or E. 

Four other superstitious beliefs to which the re- 
sponses of the two groups of freshmen are not the 
same in extent are: “The position of the planets at 
the time of one’s birth determines one’s character and 
fortune,” “The ouija board gives correct answers to 
unsolved problems,” “One can estimate very accu- 
rately an individual’s intelligence by looking at his 
face,” and “Fortune tellers can predict one’s future.” 
The reliabilities of the difference between the 1930 
and 1949 freshmen for these four statements indicate 
that the chances in 100 of a true difference are 93, 92, 
91, and 90. 

Let us turn next to the statements in which there 
was the least difference between the two groups of 
freshmen. The statement for which the reliability 
of the difference is the smallest is: “It is well to 
tap on wood after boasting of one’s good fortune.” 
Eighty-six per cent of the 1930 freshmen disbelieved 
or were inclined to disbelieve this statement, and 87 
per cent of the 1949 freshmen marked it similarly. 
We might note further that among the 1930 freshmen 
4 per cent implicitly believed this statement and 3 per 
cent were inclined to believe it, whereas among the 
1949 freshmen only 1 per cent implicitly believed it 

3 The reliability of the difference was obtained in terms 
of percents by combining the D and E percentages and 


designating them p, and combining the A, B, and C per- 
centages and designating them q. 
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snd 4 per cent were inclined to believe it. The two 
statements dealing with luck, “Friday the thirteenth 
aways brings bad luck,” and “Finding a horseshoe 
prings good luck,” were disbelieved by the two groups 
to approximately the same extent. 

The statement which was placed last in the list by 
poth the 1930 and the 1949 freshmen is: “One mind 
can communicate to another by telepathy, that is, 
without the use of signs or sounds.” In spite of the 
publicity given to the studies of mental telepathy dur- 
ing the past decade, only 11 per cent of the 1949 
freshmen implicitly believed this proposition, whereas 
21 per cent of the 1930 freshmen implicitly believed 
it. The statement that both groups placed twenty- 
fourth in the list is: “The world is slowly growing 
cold.” The 1949 freshmen, however, indicate a definite 
shift away from belief toward disbelief as compared 
with the 1930 freshmen. 

One significant observation that is based on a com- 
parison of the percentage tables for the 1930 and the 
1949 freshmen is that the 1949 freshmen have smaller 
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A and B percentages for each of the 25 statements 
than the 1930 freshmen have, and that the 1949 fresh- 
men have larger D and E percentages, with one ex- 
ception, than the 1930 freshmen do. The exception 
is: “Man’s behavior is guided by reason.” In other 
words, for the list of statements as a whole there is 
less belief and inclination toward belief and more dis- 
belief and inclination toward disbelief among the more 
recent freshmen than among the earlier group. Thus 
we have what appears to be a trend toward greater 
rejection of superstitious beliefs now than two dec- 
ades ago. If this is the case, it is heartening. It may 
indicate that the curriculum content offered in our 
schools and the emphases in the various courses that 
present-day elementary and high school students are 
given are such as to counteract, in part at least, some 
of the superstitious beliefs that are still fairly common 
in our population. We should hasten to point out, 
however, that the need for progress in this regard is 
still great since not a few students continue to accept 
some of the superstitious beliefs listed. 





FITTING AMERICANS FOR THE CRISES OF 
OUR TIMES 


DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, president, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in his address at the inauguration of M. T. 
Harrington as president, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas (College Station), referred to the 
fact that the American educational system “has a 
heavier and more immediate responsibility to the coun- 
try than ever before.” The school “can prod us into 
vigilant awareness, and can arm us with the knowledge 
we desperately need.” This is a challenge to all con- 
cerned with the conduct of the schools. 


More than that it is an ultimatum. Either the schools 
fit our people for the crises of our times or the freedom 
and opportunities of the schools will disappear in the ruin 
of all free institutions and their own reduction to propa- 
ganda mills. The ultimatum is sharpest to the colleges 
and universities of America. 


These institutions of higher education—and he 
would have added, if the context had permitted it, the 
schools—must “keep before us our obligations as Amer- 
icans and ready us for their discharge.” This intro- 
duces into discussions about education a note that has 
not been heard for a long time. The implications of 
President Eisenhower’s address are clear. The chal- 
lenge today is to consider the permanent problem with 
which the earliest theories of education were concerned 
—the relation of the individual to the State. The 





and regimentation, between knowledge acquired with 
understanding and misinformation accepted under 
duress. Progress will be made if the educational in- 
stitutions develop in pupils and students not only a 
consciousness of their right to freedom but also a full 
understanding of their obligations. And among these 
obligations will be the duty of acquiring the desire 
for that knowledge which will serve as a preparation 
for the crises of our times.—I. L. K. 


CONTROLS AND MATERIALS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 

A STATEMENT released, during the observation of 
Education Week, by Willard E. Givens, executive sec- 
retary, National Education Association, and chairman, 
National Conference for Mobilization of Education, 
declared that school conditions will deteriorate unless 
a system of priorities and allocations is provided 
through the National Production Authority to assure 
an even flow of materials needed for educational pur- 
poses. Such materials are needed in school construc- 
tion, buses, equipment, and supplies. Educators are 
agreed that the military must have all the materials 
needed, but with regard to other critical materials edu- 
eation and health must have a high priority to maintain 
minimum services in the national interest. Education 
faces threats of shortages which may curtail educational 
programs “to a point wholly incompatible with the 
educational needs of the nation—both military and 
civilian. . . . Education is a first line of defense not 
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only against military aggression but against the pres- 
ent unparalleled ideological offensive.” 

Construction need is most critical at the elementary- 
school level, with some emergency need at the second- 
ary-school level and considerable need at the higher- 
education level. Compared with national production 
the estimated needs for critical materials for equip- 
ment and supplies for the coming year are very 
modest; only 165,000 tons of steel are needed while 
production is at the rate of 100 million tons a year, 
soon to be raised to 110 million tons. Increased num- 


bers of school buses must be purchased for replace- 
ments and for expansion of transportation services. 


HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS AND LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT ISSUES 


IN a survey, conducted by the University of Illinois 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, it was 
found that high-school pupils ranked strikes and labor 
troubles 150th in a group of 159 on their interest 
scale. Although six out of every seven high-school 
pupils will go to work directly from school, one in 
every three will join a union, and all will become tax- 
payers, consumers, and citizens, they are indifferent 
to labor-management issues. The subject, according 
to Ralph E. McCoy of the institute library, is difficult 
to present in “popular” and yet fair and impartial 
fashion both in the schools and in the mass-communi- 
cation media—movies, radio, newspaper, magazines, 
and books. Over-all ineffective coverage given by the 
mass communications leaves high-school pupils with 
ideas, impressions, and attitudes on labor-management 
relations but with little real understanding. 

In a paper, “Labor-Management Relations and 
High School Pupils; A Survey of Communications 
Behavior,” issued by the University of Illinois Library, 
Mr. McCoy analyzes the five media for time and space 
given to the subject, objectivity, completeness of the 
picture presented, and availability to high-school 
pupils. He concludes that, since the coverage is in- 
effective and the pupils indifferent, the responsibility 
for developing understanding of labor-management 
relations rests on the high-school librarians and social- 
studies teachers, who must choose from a vast amount 
of better materials, some of which are listed and ana- 
lyzed in the paper. 

Single copies of “Occasional Papers” are free on 
request from the editor, Herbert Goldhor, University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF AGEING AND RETIRE- 
MENT TO BE STUDIED 
THE Institute of Adult Education and the Institute 
of Psychological Research, Teachers College, Colum- 
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bia University, have started a two-year study of th, 
ageing process and retirement. The study, financa 
at $12,000 a year by the Institute of Adult Educatio, 
from funds provided by the Carnegie Corporation, ;; 
regarded as the first comprehensive and organize; 
analysis of the older person’s attitudes before ang 
after retirement. 

The individual case-study method, with interviews 
biographical and health questionnaires, attitude tests 
and consultation with their families and close aggo. 
ciates, is being applied to several hundred older mey 
and women in the New York City vicinity, who repre. 
sent a cross section of the city’s population in nop. 
professional occupations. There will also be close ¢o. 
operation with scores of large corporations concerned 
with the retirement problem. It is hoped through th. 
study to eliminate the stereotype that old age is alway; 
accompanied by physical and mental decline. 

According to Irving Lorge, executive officer, Insti. 
tute of Psychological Research, conclusive research 
into the problems has been meager. The new study, 
by finding out how people feel about growing older 
and about retirement and how they can be helped to 
anticipate and prepare for it, will help to provide the 
answers to the problem. The director of the study is 
Jacob Tuckman, research associate, Teachers College. 
A series of conferences and institute meetings will be 
held to discuss the findings with adult-education lead- 
ers and officials working in the field of old age and 
retirement. 


THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD’S NEW POLICY 


At the meeting of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, held on October 24, an important change 
in policy affecting the testing procedures was voted 
upon. Effective with the tests of December 2, “can- 
didates are no longer required to state any preference 
among colleges when applying for examination. Re. 
ports issued will not indicate to any institution r- 
ceiving them either a choice among colleges or the 
name of any other college to which a candidate ha 
requested that a report be sent.” 

The tests for 1951 will be given on the following 
days: Saturday, January 13, 1951; Saturday, March 
10, 1951; Saturday, May 19, 1951; and Wednesday, 
August 15, 1951. The 1951-52 tests, which will b 
announced later, will fall at approximately the same 
dates in the following year. For detailed information 
address the Educational Testing Service either at P. 0. 
Box 592, Princeton (N. J.), or at P. O. Box 9896, Los 
Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27 (Calif.). 
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Report on number of new members accepted during 
geek ending December 4: 10. 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend John S. Harper, minister of the 
Hamilton (Ohio) Presbyterian Church, will assume 
new duties, February 1, 1951, as president, Alma 
Mich.) College, succeeding Dale D. Welch, whose 
resignation was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
July 1. Stephen S. Nisbet, who has been serving as 
ycting president, as reported in these columns, Novem- 
ber 4, will continue in this capacity until Dr. Harper 
takes office. 


The Reverend Alvin N. Rogness, pastor of the 
Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church, Mason City 
Iowa), has been elected president, Concordia Col- 
lege (Moorhead, Minn.), to succeed John N. Brown, 
July 1, 1951, when the latter will retire after 26 years 
of service. 

John H. Rohrer, professor of psychology and direc- 
tor of social research, University of Oklahoma, has 
been appointed director, Urban Life Institute, Tulane 
University (New Orleans 18). The institute, which 
was established at the university last summer in co- 
operation with the Edward G. Schlieder Educational 
Foundation of the city and the Division of Employ- 
ment Security, Louisiana State Department of Labor, 
is designed to conduct research in the social problems 
of the South, with emphasis on the problems, in both 
industry and society, created by the migration of farm 
workers to the cities. Milton B. Jensen, a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve who has been assigned 
to duty with the Air Force ROTC in the university, 
has been appointed visiting professor of psychology 
in the College of Arts and Sciences. Dr. Jensen will 
also serve as head of the bureau of psychological serv- 
ices in the department of psychology. 


Edward Davison, whose appointment as dean of the 
college, Washington and Jefferson College (Washing- 
ton, Pa.), was reported in ScHoou anp SocrEry, 
December 14, 1946, and who resigned in 1949, has 
been appointed to an associate professorship and 
named assistant director of the newly established 
School of General Studies, Hunter College (New 
York 63). 


V. O. Key, Jr., Louis L. Jaffe, and Sheldon Glueck 
have been appointed to professorships in Harvard 
University. Dr. Key, Alfred Cowles Professor of 
Government, Yale University, will assume new duties, 
July 1, 1951, as professor of government; Dr. Jaffe, 
professor of law, has succeeded Milton Katz, who re- 





signed to accept a post as special representative in 
Europe for the ECA, as Byrne Professor of Adminis- 
trative Law; and Dr. Glueck, professor of law, has 
been named to the first Roscoe Pound Professorship 
of Law, established last fall in honor of the dean 
emeritus of the Law School who was retired in 1938 
from the deanship after 20 years of service and who 
retired from his university professorship in 1948. Dr. 
Pound is now serving as visiting professor of law, 
University of California (Los Angeles 24). 


Charles H. Wilson, vice-president, Corpus Christi 
College (Oxford, England), has been appointed visit- 
ing professor of political science for the winter and 
spring quarters in the Ohio State University to serve 
during the leave of absence of Harold Zink, whose 
appointment was reported in ScHoon Anp Society, 
July 3, 1948. Professor Wilson will give a course on 
Great Britain and the British Commonwealth during 
the winter quarter and one on the governments of 
Western Europe in the spring. 


Paul Eiserer, Phil C. Lange, and Edward J. Shoben 
have been appointed to associate professorships of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Eiserer, formerly consultant in psychology to the 
Veterans Administration, University of Oregon, will 
give courses in counseling and psychology; Dr. Lange, 
head of the department of education and psychology, 
State Teachers College (Fredonia, N. Y.), will co- 
ordinate student teaching; and Dr. Shoben, director 
of student counseling, the State University of Iowa, 
will work in the guidance department. Lincoln Moses, 
of Stanford University, has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of education to work in statistical research in 
the department of psychological foundations. Mar- 
garet Lindsey, supervisor of student teaching, has 
been promoted to an associate professorship. Pro- 
moted to assistant professorships are: Virginia M. 
Axline, specialist in play therapy; Kate O. Hyder, 
Mildred Montag, Thelma Ryan, and Eugenia K. 
Spalding, nursing education; Charles Leonhard, mu- 
sic; Kenneth Wann, curriculum and teaching; and 
Lorne H. Woolatt, Institute of Administrative Re- 
search, 


Eric L. Clitheroe, formerly head of the department 
of religion, philosophy, and psychology, Coe College 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa), who is at present doing post- 
graduate study in the University of Edinburgh, will 
assume new duties, February 1, 1951, as associate 
professor of religion and philosophy, Purdue Univer- 
sity (Lafayette, Ind.). 


James Bryant Conant, president, Harvard Univer- 
sity, was elected, November 16, as chairman of the 
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Board of Trustees, Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- Harold Hamilton Wade, assistant professor of Eyo. 
vancement of Teaching, succeeding Robert G. Sproul, lish, Northeastern University, died, December 2, at the 
president, University of California. Robert C. Wal- age of sixty years. Mr. Wade had served as head. 
lace, principal, Queen’s University (Kingston, On- master (1933-42), Worcester (Mass.) Academy, ang 
tario), has succeeded Dr. Conant as vice-chairman. at the university as instructor in English (1942-45 
Thomas S. Lamont, vice-president and director of and assistant professor (since 1945). 


J. P. Morgan and Co., Inc., succeeds Robert A. Lovett, 
recently named Undersecretary of Defense, as chair- Carol Gray Montgomery, associate professor oj 


man of the foundation’s Investment Committee. The Physics, Yale University, succumbed to a heart attack, 
following were newly elected to membership on the December 3, at the age of forty-one years. ‘Dr. Mont. 
board: Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, Columbia 5S°™€TY had served the university as Sterling Felloy 


University; Alfred Whitney Griswold, president, Yale in ~ Sloan Physics Laboratory (1930-32), fellow 
University; and Arthur Dean, a member of the New (1932-40), Bartol Research Foundation, and assistant 


York law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell. professor of physics and associate professor (since 
; 1940). 

Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus, Columbia College, 
Columbia University, has been elected chairman, Board 


of Trustees, Institute of International Education, ac- RECENT 3 
cording to an announcement released to the press, 
November 14, by Sarah G. Blanding, president, Vassar - 4 

e 


College, and acting chairman of the board. New 
members of the board are: Arthur S. Adams, presi- ALTICK, RICHARD D. The Scholar Adventurers. Pp, 
viii+ 338. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 


dent-elect, American Council on Education ; Raymond New York 11. 1950. $5.00. 

Bernard Allen, president University of Washington Here is a book that tells of the author’s exciting adven. 
" a het b tures among great writers and literature—his detective 

(Seattle 5) ; William G. Carr, associate secretary, Na- work, if you will—and his amazing patience and ingenuity 


’ : ‘ ee i : : 
tional Education Association ; Stephen P. Duggan, Jr., at learning the truth; a delightful reading experience. 
® 


a member of the law firm of Simpson, Thacher, and . 

Rartlith Mow Teck: Foote BALDWIN, ROGER N. ‘‘Human Rights: World Dee. 
artlett, ee eee ae erick Sherwood Dunn, pro- laration and American Practice.’? Public Affairs 

fessor of international relations, Yale University; and Pamphlet No. 167. Pp. 32. Public Affairs Pam 

Helen Crocker Russell, a leader in civil and philan- seo 22 East 88th Street, New York 16. 1950. 2 


thropie organizations in San Francisco. Civil rights in the United States fall somewhat, but no 
seriously, short of the standards outlined in the Universal 


Declaration of Human Rights, so says the author of this 
Recent Deaths pamphlet. 7. 


The Reverend Albert John Charles Moeller, presi- BATHURST, EFFIE G. ‘‘ Where Children Live Affects 
dent, St. Paul’s College (Concordia, Mo.), died, No- eee ge AO ais oe = ——— _—. No. 
. 9 a s . p. vt7@i. ustrated. overnment Printing 
vember 21, at the age of fifty-nine years. After hold- Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 25 cents. 
ing pastorates in the Lutheran Church in Nebraska This shows that the curricular activities in which childres 
‘ § vin - n erent in 
(1914-38), Mr. Moeller had served as president of Giinsent sedhens, comaventtien. ‘and ‘naenbotbaels where 
the college since 1938. a i 


- BRODERICK, GERTRUDE G. Radio Script Catalog: 
The Reverend Charles Reynolds Brown, dean emeri 6th Edition. Pp. iv+84. Government Printing 


tus, Divinity School, Yale University, died, November Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 25 cents. 


9 ; ; 7 : A list of more than 1,300 annotated radio scripts which 
28, at the = of eighty-eight esta After holding are available on free loan from the Radio Seript and 


pastorates (1889-1911) in Cincinnati, Boston, and Transcription Exchange of the Office of Education, FSA. 


Oakland (Calif.), Dr. Brown had served as dean ® 
(1911-28), Yale Divinity School. Career Planning: An Aid for High School Students. Pp. 
32. Educational Service Publications, Pace College, 


Franklin Ferguson Hopper, retired director, New 225 Broadway, New York 7. 1950. Copies sent on 

4 : : — request. 

York Publie Library, died, November 29, at the age This is offered to serfous-minded funiors and seniors to 
if start them thinking about the cult but important de 

of seventy-two pone Dr. Hopper had served as cision of an educational and vocational plan. 


eataloguer (1901-02), Library of Congress (Wash- ° 
ington, D. C.); branch librarian (1903-04) and order gop LUELLA. A History of Education: Socrates 10 


librarian (1904-08), Carnegie Library (Pittsburgh) ; Montessori. Pp. xx+700. Illustrated. Rinehart and 
Company, Ine., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


librarian (1908-14), Public Library, Tacoma ( Wash.) ; 1950. $5.00 


and ehief of the order division (1914-19), chief of One of the features ot this book is ite glossary, which in- 
: . : cludes technical words, foreign words, unusual words, g¢0- 
circulation (1919-41), and director (1941-46), New graphical place names, and the names of minor characters; 
4 2 thus the student has a small combine etionary an 
York Public Library. encylopaedia to help him in his reading. 
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a) ‘‘Current Issues and New Trends in Education.’’ Pro- 2. Pp. 124. Milwaukee-Downer College, 2512 East 
D Eng. ceedings of the 37th Annual Schoolmen’s Week. Pp. Hartford Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 1950. 
, at the vy+348. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 7. This history, written by an alumna, is presented as a part 
h 1950. of the commemoration of the centennial anniversary of 
S head. Joint meeting of Southeastern Convention District of the the college e 
ny, and Pennsylvania State Education Association, April 19-22, P 
49-45 1950. o KIEKHOFER, WILLIAM H. To Thee, Wisconsin, 
<~t)) x ; State and University: And Other Public Addresses. 
DOTTRENS, ROBERT. La Escritura ‘‘Script.’’ Pp. Pp. xi+121. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 
xiii+ 75. Editorial Kapelusz, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 32d Street, New York 1. 1950. $1.20. 
ss0r of 1950. A compilation of speeches delivered by the author on im- 
With an introduction by Clotilde Guillén de Rezzano. portant Wisconsin caesione. 
attack, 


e - , , 
. Mont. Education and the Mass Media of Communication. Pp. LEESE, JOHN. Personalities and Power in English 


A A ; Education. Pp. 332. E. J. Arnold and Sons, Ltd. 
Fellow 72. The National Council of Teachers of English, s “ 4 2 
fellow 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21. 1950. 65 cents; oo ae Hanstt Lane; Levis 39, Eagan. 
ssistant ee ae prepared by a committee of the Na- This is an attempt to make the story of English education 


4 readable, not only to the student, but to the practicing 
(since tional Conference on Research in English. teacher and administrator, the parent, and most of all, to 


e the general reader who often likes biography, but hates 
“history.” 
‘‘Employment Outlook in Petroleum Production and Re- e 


fining.”’ Department of Labor Bulletin No. 994. Pp. mcCORMICK, ROBERT R. The War without Grant. 
HD Oe ste pment Printing Office, Washington 25, pp. v+245. Illustrated. The Bond Wheelwright 
D. ©. + SO cents. ; Company Publishers, 145 East 63d Street, New York 
es - cone ee eee Administration ; 91, 1950. $7.50. 
f Se aa on ee With cartography by Axel Kellstrom, this is an account 
— e of the campaigns and battles of the Civil War in which 
HARMAN, SUSAN EMOLYN. Descriptive English General Great G16 not take part. 
rs. Pp, Grammar. Pp. x+457. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth e 
Avenue, Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $4.25. PINSON, KOPPEL S. (Editor). Yivo Annual of Jew- 


The second edition of a book published in 1931 written by “oh Cnas . , fa 72332 ail 
Homer C. House and Susan E. Harman; now completely ish Social Science. Vol. V. Pp. 314. Yiddish Scien 


z adven- revised by the latter. tific Institute-Yivo, 535 West 123d Street, New York 


letective 7 
ngenuity e 27. 1950. 


nee, HATCHER, HALENE. ‘‘Better Living through Wise Another volume of the annual is placed in the hands of 


4 ° the readers. Like its predecessors it is hoped that it will 
Use of Resources.’’ FSA, Office of Education Bulletin be favorably received and will further the understanding 


Jd Dee- No. 15. Pp. iv+76. Illustrated. Government Print- of need for research into all phases of Jewish culture and 
aiaies ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 25 cents. tea Pe 
Aggy A nation whose national resources are destroyed must in- 


3 Pam- evitably pay the penalty of poverty, degradation, and de- ROBINSON, FRANCIS P. Principles and Procedures 
50. 20 cay, says Gifford Pinchot in an address, “Breaking New a ar ety : ; . P 
Ground.” This bulletin is a resource upon which teachers in Student Counseling. Pp. x+321. Illustrated. 


lt aes may draw in developing conservation education programs. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 
Miversal e 16. 1950. $3.00. 


- of this me This practical book is concerned with helping personnel 
; HEINDEL, RICHARD H. The Present Position of workers who wish to develop professional skill in counsel- 
Foreign Area Studies in the United States: A Post- ing with normal individuals, whether in education, social 
pee Conference Report. Pp. i+64. Committee on Worid work, industry, religion, or other similar fields. 
tin No. Area Research, Social Science Research Council, 230 e 
mnt oa Se es aia ar ees study of world “*The Social Welfare Forum, 1950.’’ Official Proceed- 
8S seco . ~ ‘ F Nat; ’ c 
areas was held at Columbia University, May 5-7, 1950, ings, 77th Annual Meeting National Conference of So 
children and was financed by a grant to the council from the Car- cial Work, Atlantic City, April 23-28, 1950. Pp. xvii+ 
age te negie Corporation of New York. 344. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1950. 
e $4.75. 
r The conference was one of the largest of the annual na- 
' HETTICH, ERNEST L., AND A. G. C. MAITLAND. tional forums with more than 5,600 persons assembled for 
‘atalog: Latin Fundamentals. Pp. xv+485. Prentice-Hall, the sessions. 
 rinting Inc., New York 11. 1950. $4.25. e 
This 3d edition, like the second, endeavors even further ‘Social Work in the Current Scene, 1950.’’ Proceed- 


i r i i y th I ; an , : 
tpt. — Seana tee genetics peo lg a ae Te ings: Selected Papers. 77th Annual Meeting National 


FSA. ‘ Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, April 23-28, 
’ 1950. Pp. x+387. Columbia University Press, New 
KEESECKER, WARD W. ‘‘State Boards of Education York 27. 1950. $4.75 
ts. Pp. and Chief State School Officers: Their Status and The proceedings of 1950 appear, a they gua last year, in 
2, ” i lleti two volumes of which this is the second, containing 34 
ot Meu. Oy ate” Zorcianak Peli Ole, papers that were presented at section sneotings at the At- 
4 e . . . , 


lantic City sessions. 
Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 30 cents. e 
niors to 


tant de- e VAN RIPER, C. Teaching Your Child to Talk. Pp. 
KIECKHEFER, GRACE NORTON. The History of v+141. Harper and Brothers, New York 16. 1950. 
Milwaukee-Downer College, 1851-1951. Series 33, No. $2.00. 


rates to 
rt and 
a 16. TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 

JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
hich in- WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
‘ds, ge0- HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
racters : JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
ry and emne ~ GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 

NEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 
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Here is a unique and important book for all parents of 
small children, written by one of the country’s leading 
authorities in the field of speech. 
e 


Workshop on Teacher Education. Pp. 103. Ernest 
Mahan, Dean of Instruction, State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 1950. Copies on request. 
Sponsored by the North Central Association Committee on 
Institutions for Teacher Education, University of Minne- 
sota, July 31—August 25, 1950. 


Your Ticket to Popularity: Good Manners. Pp. 44. The 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
or The Girl Scouts of the United States, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 1950. 10 cents. 
It is hoped these simple suggestions for good manners will 
bring rich returns in personal poise, good times, and 
friends. A little book that should be in the hands of 
every boy and gir] in the country. 





MUTUAL FUNDS 


For Teachers and other professional 
men and women 
We offer the advice and assistance of trained 
representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 
ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 


needs. 
Confidential service 


Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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(TIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 



































DUTIES OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Second Edition 


By Paul B. Jacobson, University of Oregon; 
Wiliam C. Reavis, University of Chicago 
and James D. Logsdon, Shorewood (W1s- 
consin) High School 


This successful text has been brought up to 
date with new material: student welfare, 
public relations, student-teacher-parent re- 
lations, salaries and opportunities in the 
field. Other outstanding features are: latest 
j| articles and books about principalship have 
been synthesized; both elementary and 
secondary principalship duties are included; 
administration as a profession, its aims and 
work, is dealt with; procedures have been 
pretested in hundreds of classrooms. 


Published 1950 791 pages 54” x84” 




















SUPERVISION FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 
By Kimball Wiles, New York University 


Democratic concepts of leadership are car- 
ried to their utmost, logical goal in this im- 
portant text. The primary purpose of the 
book is to show students the supervisor’s 
role in modern society. It describes the 
supervisor in five distinct sections, accenting 
the human elements: supervision as skill in 
Leadership, Human Relations, Group Proc- 
ess, Personnel Administration, and Evalua- 
tion. Specific suggestions at the end of each 
chapter show students how the text’s 
theories can be best applied. 


Published 1950 330 pages 53” x 83” 


Send for your copies today! 


| PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
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